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JUGOSLAVIA TODAY 

BY PIERRE de LANUX 

Amebica has played too decisive a part in the liberation of 
the Jugoslavs for American readers to ignore the elementary 
geographical definitions which were so badly needed in 1918. In 
the remote days when Austria-Hungary was occupying so much 
place on the map, and no free nationality had a lawful right to ex- 
istence in Central Europe, there was universal ignorance on the 
subject, even among responsible diplomats. To-day we all know 
(at least I hope we do) that Jugoslavia is a country of about 
thirteen million inhabitants, with a surface equalling roughly that 
of England, Scotland and Wales; that it faces Italy from the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic Sea, and comprises Serbia, Montenegro 
and the southern provinces of the late Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
As an independent nation it has existed, de facto, ever since the last 
days of the Hapsburg monarchy, in October, 1918, when inde- 
pendence was proclaimed at Zagreb at the same time that the 
Czechoslovaks proclaimed it at Prague. The diplomatic exist- 
ence of Jugoslavia was sanctioned at the signature of the treaty 
with Germany, when instead of the appellation "Serbia", which 
was officially used before, the nation was called for the first time 
"The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes." The Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes are the Southern Slavs, "Jug" meaning 
South in their language, and thus "Jugoslavia" "the Land of the 
Southern Slavs". 

Jugoslavia is neither an artificial combination of races and ter- 
ritories nor a caprice of diplomats. It is a real unit, geographically, 
politically and humanly speaking. A great deal of obstinacy and 
ignorance was needed on the part of Europe, and especially of 
Austrian statesmen, to believe that the formation of a free Jugo- 
slavia could be indefinitely prevented, for the sake of a sacrosanct 
status quo. A better knowledge of the Southern Slav problem 
could have saved us from the World War. If the Balkan Al- 
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liance of 1912 had been maintained and the rights of self -de ter- 
mination respected at that time, Germany and Austria would have 
been so obviously powerless in front of a united and peaceful 
family of nations that there would have been no temptation to at- 
tack the divided Europe of 1914. It must not be forgotten that 
the scandalous Austrian ultimatum to Serbia had its sole motive 
in the desperate condition of the Austrian rulers in face of the 
growing spirit of emancipation and revolt in their Southern Slav 
provinces. The revolver-shot of Sarajevo was an episode. But 
the persistent unrest among Croats and Slovenes under the Haps- 
burg oppression was the direct cause of the war. 

It is to the honor of America that as soon as she had taken part 
in the World War she began to demand serious information about 
the aspirations of the various peoples involved in the struggle. 
Public information about real war aims made little progress in 1917, 
as the United States was not yet at war with Austria-Hungary. 
In the spring of 1918 the great Czechoslovak leader, Thomas 
Masaryk, arrived in Washington almost unnoticed. Then there 
was an instance of America's wonderful capacity of adjustment 
to new problems. In the course of a few months, not only had 
the public gained a clearer knowledge of what ideals of freedom 
were at stake in Central Europe, but in June the American Gov- 
ernment had followed the example given by France in recognizing 
the Czechoslovak claims, and taken the initiative in giving a sym- 
pathetic recognition to the Jugoslav national aspirations. In 
September, Czechoslovakia was recognized as an independent na- 
tion. The result of these moves was quickly felt in Austria-Hun- 
gary. America and Thomas Masaryk were acclaimed in the 
same breath, in revolutionary meetings at Prague and Zagreb. 
America's recognition really tipped the scales, and an enormous 
proportion of Slavs who were still doubting if the Allied victory 
would bring them complete liberation understood that the time 
for the final rush had come. The public meeting at Carnegie 
Hall on September 15, when the highest representatives of the 
oppressed, including Masaryk and Paderewski, declared their de- 
cision to dismember Austria-Hungary, had a wild repercussion in 
the Empire. At the same time the victorious offensive of General 
Franchet d'Esperey in Macedonia broke the resistance of Bui- 
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garia and opened to the Serbian troops the way back to their mu- 
tilated country. They first reentered Serbia, then the Jugoslav 
provinces, and never stopped until the whole nation had hailed 
their red, blue and white flag. In the last days of October the 
Croats and Slovenes rose up and entire regiments mutinied on the 
Italian front. The Hapsburgs were obliged to surrender the Im- 
perial fleet to the Jugoslavs, who formed the largest part of the 
officers and crews. The revolution had been bloodless. The 
Italian forces took the offensive on the Piave, and the phantom 
Empire vanished in a great and joyous tumult of liberation. 

Jugoslavia is a kingdom under the Karageorgevic dynasty, 
with a democratic constitution. The government and the Na- 
tional Assembly are in Belgrade, the former capital of Serbia, 
which lies at the meeting of the Danube and the Save, and at the 
crossing-point of two European high-roads. One of these is the 
so-called "Line of the Forty-fifth Parallel", travelled by the 
new Orient-express which theoretically connects Bordeaux with 
Odessa, through the Northern Italian cities and the Balkan capi- 
tals, Belgrade and Bucharest. The other is the former line of pen- 
etration of the famous Drang nach Osten, starting from Germany, 
passing through Vienna and Budapest, branching off at Nish, and 
reaching Salonica and Constantinople. It is the Berlin-Bagdad 
road. Ethnically, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are a link in 
the long chain of small racial units extending from Scandinavia to 
Greece, through the Baltic lands, Poland and Roumania. 

The Serbs, Croats and Slovenes speak practically the same 
language, and have common traditions. The differences between 
them can be traced to the fact that some were oppressed by 
Turkey, some by Hungary and some by Austria. Under a common 
administration, these differences will almost disappear. Still the 
various provinces keep their geographical individuality. 

The Slovenian land extending west of Gorizia and Trieste is now 
under Italian sovereignty, and all names of villages and stations 
have been covered by new sign-boards. Piedicole has replaced 
Podbrdo, Ternova has become Torrenuova, Kamnie is Caminia, 
and so on. From all that part of the Jugoslav population not 
much is to be learned, as the inhabitants have been too long under 
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the exceptional armistice regime. But after passing the frontier, 
everything changes. No more armed force, no more camou- 
flage of geographical names. It is a free country which enjoys 
self-determination . 

Liubliana (Laybach under the Austrians) is the chief city of the 
northwestern province. The Slovenes, who number about one 
million and a half, are Roman Catholics, as are the Croats, their 
neighbors . Most of them live in the mountainous and picturesque 
districts of the Alps, where landscapes are similar to those of Tyrol 
and Switzerland. It is a hard, honest, peasant race, whose stand- 
ard of education is very high, as Vienna's direct administration 
was far better than Budapest's. 

If one goes further and penetrates Croatia, at once there is a dif- 
ference. Some parts of Croatia (the Lika, for instance, south of 
Fiume) are in a very backward condition, as the people's interests 
were regularly sacrificed to those of the Magyar rulers. But Zag- 
reb itself, the capital of Croatia, is a rich city, where the most im- 
portant business activities of Jugoslavia are concentrated. The 
main Jugoslav banks are in Zagreb. 

Before reaching Belgrade, the Orient express joins the track run- 
ning south from Vienna and Budapest, and touches Semlin on the 
Danube, opposite Belgrade, then Belgrade itself. The capital of 
Jugoslavia is built on a hill. For centuries it was a Turkish 
stronghold, and it still keeps the citadel erected in the time of 
Empress Maria Theresa. In the war, Belgrade was first bom- 
barded and taken by the Austrians, then retaken by the Serbians 
after their victories of December, 1914; bombarded again, lost 
again when the great invasion of Germans, Austro-Hungarians 
and Bulgarians overwhelmed Serbia in 1915; and finally recon- 
quered in 1918 after the Macedonian offensive of the Allies. One 
house out of every five was destroyed, but reconstruction is going 
on and the traces of war are disappearing. The population is al- 
ready larger than before the war, owing to the fact that Belgrade 
is now the capital of thirteen million people instead of five. 

Further south, war and invasion have left deeper marks. Ser- 
bia was first a battlefield, then a source of scandalous pillage for 
the victors. Terror was rampant there for three years, and an in- 
terminable list could be written of the exactions and cruelties of 
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the enemies toward the defenseless population. From Belgrade 
to Nish, then to the Greek and Bulgarian frontiers, the land was 
methodically robbed and the inhabitants were treated as slaves. 

In Sarajevo the population is largely Moslem, though of Ser- 
bian race; more than one hundred mosques rising above the mod- 
ern Austrian buildings. These were meant to impress tourists 
with the well-being of this recently acquired province; but the real 
condition of the people was very bad. Leaving Sarajevo for 
Mostar, the hard and stony capital of Herzegovina, are to be seen 
the purest elements of the Jugoslav race; very like the tall, indom- 
itable Montenegrins, their neighbors. And then at Ragusa one 
finds the sea. 

Ragusa is unique, lying by the blue, sunny Adriatic, and sur- 
rounded by thick walls that are reminiscent of the time when the 
proud little Republic knew an independence which no other place 
of the Balkans could en joy. She had ambassadors of her own, and 
was known everywhere for the cleverness of her diplomats, the 
high culture of her citizens, and the wealth of her shipowners. 
Ragusa, the Dalmatian islands with their olive-trees and vines, 
the grey cliffs and black-green cypresses, the splash of sun on 
white walls, the lanes of stairs cut in the rock, and the lazy barks 
swaying in the inlet, the handsome Dalmatian sailors, aristocrats 
of the coast and grandsons of the old Adriatic pirates who fright- 
ened Venice and the Turks ! 

But it is Split (Spalato), the principal city of Dalmatia, which 
has perhaps the most brilliant future of all Jugoslav cities. For 
the present, it lacks railroad connections with the inland regions, 
and cannot reach the economic development to which it is entitled 
by its excellent geographical position. 

Further north, after passing the quiet city of Trogir with its 
delicate and dignified old monuments, is the part of the land 
which has been for two years under Italian occupation. The 
secret treaty of London promised all Northern Dalmatia to Italy. 
But Italy herself recognized that it would be disastrous if she kept it 
against the will of the 300,000 Slav inhabitants, and for the doubt- 
ful benefit of less than 18,000 Italians, practically concentrated in 
Zara. Dalmatia severed from its hinterland would probably 
languish as surely as did Fiume while enduring economic suffoca- 
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tion under the regime of d'Annunzio, for lack of relations with 
the surrounding country. 

The political divisions among Jugoslavs are of two kinds : First, 
on party lines, Conservatives versus Liberals, as everywhere; 
then on a classification based on provincial differences. Let us 
insist that, in spite of the rumors to the contrary that are periodi- 
cally circulated, no serious idea of separatism appears in any 
part of the kingdom, and no antagonism exists on the ground of 
religious differences, except perhaps in the local politics of Bosnia. 
Croats and Montenegrins, just as Dalmatians or Macedonians, 
have local privileges to vindicate and have a tendency to resist a 
too sudden centralization. But when one corner of the national 
territory is endangered, as in the case of the Adriatic dispute with 
Italy, you find the most absolute unanimity of opinion, from the 
Alps to the Vardar and from the Banat to Cettinje, and the same 
readiness to defend,-by arms if necessary, the common patrimony. 
Still, in each province a party exists, generally composed of men 
with conservative tendencies, who see things first in terms of 
their provincial ideas and interests. That is perfectly normal and 
appears in every country, and the "gentleman from California" 
who sees all national questions in the light of the Japanese 
problem is of the same family as the Slovene Clerical, the Croat 
Coalitionist or the Serb Radical. Mr. Pashich in Serbia, Mr. 
Laginia in Croatia, Mr. Koroshets in Slovenia, are leaders of these 
parties, each one predominant in its particular province. Against 
them, there is a very strong minority of Liberals or Democrats, 
who with the help of the few Socialist deputies almost control 
the Parliament, because their party extends over the whole Jugo- 
slav nation. Pribichevich is their leader. For a year, the con- 
test went on between these two main groups, each one being 
strong enough to check and overthrow the existing government, 
but not to substitute a stable one. 

Whatever party gains the upper hand, a number of reforms are 
to be carried out and measures taken, to which the whole nation 
agrees. One is the multiplication of railroads, ports, canals, the 
lack of transportation facilities being the worse drawback to the 
country's prosperity. The other reform concerns public educa- 
tion, which was largely neglected by Austria-Hungary, its budget 
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being sacrificed to that of the army, the police, the building of pris- 
ons, and other means of gentle persuasion. There is a province 
where the yearly expense for schools has gone up from three mil- 
lion to sixty -eight million crowns since the shifting of the capital 
from Budapest to Belgrade! 

Many plans will gain the unanimous support of the country, 
because they answer a unanimous need. But the most striking 
unanimity is to be found in the realm of exterior politics, where 
even Socialists would fully support the claims of the government, 
if not on the ground of patriotic principle, at least on that of self- 
determination. 

Jugoslavia has "a common frontier with Austria, a land now re- 
duced to seven million inhabitants and perhaps the weakest neigh- 
bor after having been the arrogant ruler. In Carinthia a just 
territorial settlement was hard to attain, because of contradictory 
reports concerning the will of the population. The Peace Confer- 
ence decided for a plebiscite, with two zones, the northern having 
a majority of Austrians, the southern of Slovenes. The result of 
that plebiscite, fixing the fate of Southern Carinthia, was favor- 
able to Austria. Further east the frontier follows pretty exactly 
the ethnographical boundary, and no trouble should be expected 
from new territorial claims. The same can be said of the Hunga- 
rian borderland, where all ethnical elements are badly mixed, no 
one being entitled to claim an absolute majority. 

With Roumania, the frontier traced in the Banat sacrifices an 
almost even number of Serbians on the Roumanian side, and of 
Roumanians in Jugoslavia. But the Roumanians have strongly 
protested against the breaking of the Banat's unity and the 
cutting of Transylvania's waterways, while the Serbs insist on the 
necessary protection of Belgrade by the possession of a stretch of 
land beyond the Danube. A great deal of superfluous bitterness 
has been spent in that dispute. The frontier line in the Banat has 
been drawn almost unanimously by the experts of America, Eng- 
land, France and Italy, who in that case were most probably disin- 
terested, both Roumania and Serbia being Allies. 

Toward Bulgaria only slight rectifications of the frontier have 
been proposed, with the purpose of giving a better protection to 
the Nish-Salonica railroad, often attacked in the past by irregular 
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bands of Bulgarian comitadjis, as it ran, in some places, less than 
six miles from the 1913 border. But the Bulgarians still fully 
maintain their claim to the largest part of Macedonia, and this 
will doubtless provoke more discussions with Jugoslavia and 
Greece in the future. The relations between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia have a tendency to betterment, under the influence of the 
Croats and Slovenes, who had no particular quarrel with Bul- 
garia, while Serbia still bleeds from the invasion of her territory 
and from the shameful acts which ensued. 

With Greece the relations are excellent. No modification was 
proposed by either party, at the Peace Conference, of the com- 
mon frontier adopted in 1913 by Messrs. Venizelos and Pashich. 
Such an understanding was a remarkable lesson to European 
statesmen, as the Greco-Serbian frontier was fixed without the 
help of any big nation, by two small States and to the satisfaction 
of both, while the interference of great Powers on other points 
have often brought despair, revolt and the germs of new wars. 

In the Adriatic discussion, some Italian propagandists claimed 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic on the ground that Italy's own 
western coast was of insufficient military value; and they de- 
manded Zara on national grounds, part of Carniola on geographi- 
cal grounds, Fiume on sentimental grounds, a bit of Bosnia on 
economic grounds, Tarvis on no grounds at all, and many more 
on the ground that it was part of the Roman Empire. Yet peace 
demanded a settlement based on the consent of the people at 
stake. That, the average Italian knew well, having felt the in- 
fluence of Mazzini and Garibaldi more deeply than that of Crispi 
and Bismarck, and having fought for the liberation of Trent and 
Trieste, not for the enslavement of 600,000 Croats and Slovenes. 
With the burden of those desperate " Irredenti " in their midst, the 
descendants of the great Italian Liberals would have been badly 
handicapped. They knew it so well that, in spite of the artificial 
excitement created by too zealous annexationists, they turned 
down the annexationist party completely in the last elections 
and the peaceful settlement of Rapallo was finally arrived at, in 
November, 1920, between Mr. Giolitti and Mr. Vesnitch. Italy 
keeps Zara and the islands of Cherso, Lussin and Lagosta. 
Dalmatia, and its other islands, are Jugoslav, 
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I will not dwell on the particular case of Fiume, although there 
is enough instructive material on that subject. Everybody 
knows that M. d'Annunzio took over the city from the hands of 
the Royal Italian troops, that he stayed there undisturbed, tole- 
rated at least by the High Command; that the Croats preferred 
to see all the wrongs on one side, rather than resort to violent ex- 
pulsion. It is no news to hear that Jugoslavia and Fiume herself 
have been bitterly suffering from what some Italian papers call 
"the Comedy of Fiume", and from the closing up of the country's 
only outlet on the sea. Fiume is now independent, after forty 
Italians died in fratricidal, useless fighting. 

Above all, Jugoslavia is a peasant nation, with a great number 
of small estates, especially in Serbia. About forty -two per cent 
of the land is cultivated, with wheat and corn for the larger part, 
fifteen per cent is pasture, and about thirty per cent is covered 
with forests. In Bosnia, sixty per cent is forest-land. The min- 
eral wealth is richer in promise than in actual output, but some 
mines, like the copper mines of Bor in Serbia, have given satisfac- 
tion to their stockholders. There is iron-ore in Bosnia, iron and 
coal in Slovenia, and lead, mercury, silver, etc., in various localities. 

Industries are still in an undeveloped condition. The total ex- 
ports amounted, before the war, to 900,000,000 francs, and the 
imports to 700,000,000. The largest percentage of trade was with 
Austria-Hungary, the big neighbor. It can be expected that 
commerce will split along a double front: in the north, where 
many railroad lines run perpendicularly to the border, Jugoslavia 
will continue to do business with her immediate neighbors and 
with Czechoslovakia. On the southwestern front, which is the 
water-front, a new development of trade is to be expected, es- 
pecially after the proper railroads connecting the Jugoslav ports 
with the hinterland have been built. The Dalmatian ports can 
be made excellent, and when Jugoslavia has rebuilt a merchant 
marine of her own, her flag will often be seen on the sea-roads of 
the world. 

Finances are in a difficult condition, as the total yearly expense 
of the State amounts to 1,500,000,000 francs, out of which 240,- 
000,000 represent the interest on the debt, and 500,000,000 the 
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pensions paid to the 120,000 mutilated and 400,000 relatives of 
soldiers killed. The losses of Serbia alone, in dead, were five times 
those of the United States. 

Jugoslavia lies at a meeting-place of great human currents. 
Latins, Germans, Greeks, Mongols border her territory. Her 
task will be to conciliate and blend these influences, and that task 
is not new. In old times the influences of Rome and of Byzan- 
tium met on the Dalmatian coast. The Adriatic, is crossed and 
recrossed by the Latin and Slav languages, and there Orient and 
Occident are face to face — not for new wars, but for mutual profit, 
knowledge and understanding. 

Pierre de Lanux. 



